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Compound musical forms consisting of several self-contained, related 
parts are prevalent in music of the Near East. Baron Rodolphe d'Erlanger 
discusses such forms under the encompassing heading "Des 'Suites' ou 
programmes de concert en Musique Arabe Orientale" (1959:185). Curt 
Sachs describes the nawbah as "a cantata in nine parts of the same tonality" 
and states that it is "the largest cyclic form in Oriental music" (1943:291). 
Another prolific writer, Henry George Farmer, defines the same genre as 
"an art form in the music of the Islamic East similar to the European cantata 
or suite" (1936:885). Farmer makes reference to the military and the 
chamber nawbah types and discusses two broad categories: the Eastern 
nawbah of the Levant, Turkey, Egypt, and Central Asia; and the Western 
nawbah of Moorish Granada, Morocco, and Algeria {Ibid. :885-87). 

The general tendency among these and most other writers is to use specific 
terminology in an indiscriminate manner. European concepts such as 
"cantata," "suite," and "fantasia" have been used for describing various 
Islamic genres (see Farmer, 1957:452.) Even the specific generic name 
nawbah has been applied loosely to different types of Near Eastern 
compound forms. Such forms are often presented as isolated phenomena. 
Little attention is given to the overall schematic relationship between a 
specific form and others found in the same culture, such as in the religious 
and folk repertoires. Actually, many writings discuss the inner genres, or 
"movements"— as they are often called — which constitute a full "suite." 
Fundamental questions, such as why particular genres are used or why in 
certain cultures specific formats are preferred, usually remain unanswered. 

Taking these problems into consideration, this paper focuses on one 
example of compound form, the Egyptian waslah. The primary objective is 
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to establish the underlying aesthetic principles governing this form and to 
study the relevance of these principles to Egyptian music as a whole. 

In pre- World War I Cairo, the waslah — literally "extension" or "stretch" 
— was a multisectional form consisting of several related vocal and 
instrumental compositions. Usually lasting for over an hour, the waslah was 
presented during a sahrah, or evening musical gathering held typically 
during a wedding celebration. According to early twentieth-century writers, 
it was customary for a sahrah to include three waslat separated by short 
intermissions (al-Khula'i, ca. 1 904:90). 1 Generally, the waslah was per- 
formed by male artists only, although some women are known to have been 
proficient in this musical genre. 

The waslah was performed by a mutrib, namely a male vocal soloist, often 
a shaykh, a man who had religious training and Sufi musical affiliations. 
The mutrib was accompanied by: the sannidah, literally "buttresses" or 
"supporters," a chorus of four or five men; and a takht, literally "a 
platform." The takht consisted of a group of alatiyyah, or instrumentalists, 
who customarily played the qanun, the 4 ud, the nay, the riqq or small 
tambourine, and the kamanjah, a spike fiddle which was largely replaced by 
the Western violin in the late nineteenth century. 

Lack of documentation makes it extremely difficult to establish the 
history of the waslah. There is some evidence that compound forms had 
existed in Egypt during and before the nineteenth century. Writings by 
Shihab al-Din, al-Khula'i, and others, show that the content of these forms 
differed from one era to another. Early twentieth-century Egyptians 
maintain that in its familiar form, the waslah was basically a late nineteenth- 
century development. As such it continued for over half a century and 
gradually disintegrated, practically disappearing altogether after World War 
I (al-Qadi, 1926:21; Racy, 1977:57). 

Various descriptions also indicate that during the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, the waslah was neither treated nor conceived of as 
a fixed form. It was a scheme according to which genres popular at the time 
were grouped and presented. Such genres were sometimes performed in 
contexts other than the waslah. Often they were used interchangeably from 
one waslah to another in the same maqam. 

Viewed as a whole, the waslah form was an example of modal unity. A 
waslah was essentially in one maqam or melodic mode. In a waslah, in 
maqam Bayyati for example, all component genres began and ended in 
Bayyati. Yet these genres were self-contained modal microcosms. Within 



1. One Egyptian writer explains that the waslah was given its name because the 
evening performance consisted of separate musical parts in "stretches" (Mansi, 
1966:62). 
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each genre, the maqam was somewhat fully developed, and temporary 
modulations to other related maqamat were often introduced. 2 

The genre components of the waslah, and the order in which they were 
presented, appear to have changed from time to time. According to earlier 
Egyptian descriptions (al-Khula'i, ca. 1904:89; and Mansi, 1966:62), inform- 
ants' reports, and the few available recordings, 3 the content exhibited a 
typical pattern. First, there was a short taqsim, 2l solo improvisation on the 
4 ud, followed by a precomposed metric instrumental introduction, usually a 
dulab or the much longer sama'i, played by the entire takht. 4 This 
introduction was followed by taqsim on other instruments, specifically the 
violin and the nay. After these instrumental solos came the mu w as hs hah, a 
precomposed metric genre sung by the entire chorus and accompanied by 
the entire takht. Then came a short taqsim transition on the qanun, followed 
immediately by the layali and mawwal, two improvisatory nonmetric genres 
accompanied by the qanun and sung by the mutrib. 5 Finally there was the 
longest and most indispensable genre of the waslah, namely the dawr. 
Lasting up to half an hour or more, the dawr was metric, essentially 
precomposed, and performed by the entire ensemble. While the opening 
section, or madhhab, of the dawr was basically precomposed and collective- 
ly sung in unison, the long middle section of the dawr allowed for 
considerable flexibility. This section presented one or more episodes in 
which the mutrib improvised short passages and motifs in various modes 
and sang them against a Wahdah, a recurring metric accent, in alternation 
with the chorus. Such episodes were known in Egypt by the name hank, a 
term apparently derived from the Persian word ahang or "tune." These 
episodes were generally of two types. They were either melismatic vocali- 
zations on the syllable ah, with intermittent dronelike passages by the 



2. Some Egyptian informants recount that the musically gifted members of an 
audience used to guess which dawr would be incorporated in a forthcoming waslah 
simply from the maqam to which the qanun player was tuning. Because the pre- 
World War I qanun had no mechanical tuning devices, the player usually had to 
retune some of the open-string courses of this zither-like instrument before each 
waslah. 

3. Apparently, no complete waslah was recorded until the post- 1934 radio era. 
However, fragmented and abbreviated renditions were recorded at different periods. 
Four available recordings, including one complete waslah sung after World War II 
by Salih 'Abd al-Hayy, are reviewed in an issue of Ethnomusicology (see Racy, 
1980). 

4. Both al-Khula'i and Mansi mention that in Egypt, the bashraf, a Turkish- 
derived form, was used as an introduction. However, neither available recordings 
nor reports from informants confirm this. 

5. The layali was vocalized on the syllables ya lay I and 'ya 'ayn, while the mawwal 
displayed a regular poetic text in colloquial Egyptian. 
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chorus, or more syllabic and metric dialogues based on a few syllables and 
occurring between the mutrib and the chorus with occasional overlapping 
into polyphony. 6 

Apart from being a musical form, the waslah was an embodiment of basic 
cultural and aesthetic values. It best illustrated the importance of the 
mutrib, or solo singer, in Cairo's musical culture. The mutrib generally 
enjoyed better economic circumstances than those of his colleagues in the 
ensemble, and he was usually the main attraction of the evening perform- 
ance; however, this starring role should not imply that the fame and 
accomplishment of the takht members were not acknowledged. The waslah 
also exemplified the audience's premium on spontaneous creativity, at least 
before World War I. This type of creativity was implicit in a fundamental 
musical principle known in Cairo and neighboring Arab cities as saltanah. 
The word is an abstract noun which means "domination" or "rule over." It 
refers to a psychological state during which a maqam or melodic mode is 
totally established in the minds of the performer and his audience. It is 
during this state that the mutrib can improvise and endeavor to produce the 
artistic nuances which lead to the so-called tarab musical enchantment. 

A performer can reach a state of saltanah in two ways: by hearing one 
maqam in its most eloquent and representative form for a period of time, 
usually more than a few minutes; and also by performing the maqam 
himself. In 1926, one writer explained that Egyptians had kept the 
muwashshah in the waslah primarily because it gave the mutrib the chance 
to "warm up" and to sing along with the chorus in preparation for his 
improvisation, namely the layali and mawwal (al-Qadi, 1926, no. 16:24). 
Writers and informants add that an indispensable catalyst for this process is 
the instantaneous verbal feedback of the sammVah, or listening connois- 
seurs. They also maintain that the saltanah effect can be greatly enhanced 
through reciprocity. The ensemble members would perpetuate this effect for 
one another and ultimately for their solo singer. Some writings even imply 
that compatibility in the medium of performance is another positive factor. 
An instrumentalist would feel the saltanah more deeply by hearing 
instrumental music, and a vocalist by hearing vocal music. Before beginning 
his waslah, the celebrity singer 'Abduh al-Hamuli (d. 1901) sometimes asked 
his qanun player Muhammad al-'Aqqad, to sing with the takht for a while 



6. A nineteenth-century Turkish dictionary of music vaguely defines ahang as the 
pleasing effect which can result when metric melodies on different pitch levels appear 
simultaneously. In a footnote, the editor and translator adds that in Iraq this 
phenomenon is called hank (Kazim, 1964:23). Egyptian historians maintain, 
however, that the hank technique was developed and introduced into the dawr by the 
nineteenth-century Egyptian composer and singer Muhammad 'Uthman (d. 1900) 
(Rizq, ca. 1936:117). 
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until an appropriate saltanah mood had been established (Kamil, 1975:120). 
Finally, the waslah performers and audience members seem to have felt that 
a saltanah feeling can carry through from one waslah to another. One early 
twentieth-century writer stressed that hosts must encourage their musicians 
not to begin the performance as late as midnight. Since most dignitaries 
leave early, they would have heard only the first waslah, during which the 
singer would not have yet developed the best disposition for enchantment 
(al-Khula'i, ca. 1904:90). 

The waslah also demonstrated Cairo's appreciation of ensemble coordin- 
ation, and of the intricate division of labor between the leader and his 
accompanists. It is not coincidence that the dawr was acknowledged as the 
final and most crucial phase of the waslah. It is for this reason, perhaps, that 
the musical public called the dawr, "sayyid al-sarah" or "the master of the 
evening." The hank episodes were regarded as climactic points for the dawr 
itself and for the waslah as a whole. It is in these episodes that the highest 
levels of solo-chorus coordination and ensemble cohesion were encountered. 

The focal position of the vocalist, the logistic exigencies of the saltanah 
ethos, and the importance of ensemble coordination, all seem to give the 
waslah a purposeful sense of order and direction. They make justifiable the 
customary order in which the component genres appear. They also provide 
answers to questions such as: Why do purely instrumental genres often 
precede and pave the way for the vocal ones? Why do strictly precomposed 
ensemble pieces in a large number of cases precede and establish the mood 
for the highly improvised solos? This particular phenomenon prevails, 
although the reverse can be encountered, especially at the very beginning of 
the waslah. 1 Finally, these three principles explain why genres of opposite 
characteristics, namely, those strictly metric, ensemble-oriented, and 
precomposed, and those basically nonmetric, soloistic, and improvised, all 
precede and lay the groundwork for the dawr, which combines elements 
from both extremes and presents solo creativity within the framework of 
rigorous group coordination. 

The three principles may not explain all the facets of the waslah model. 
Other general psychomusical factors have to be considered, including what 
Leonard Meyer depicts as "dynamics of suspense and release" (1956:28). 

7. There might be specific reasons why the *ud solo began the waslah. Called amir 
al-tarab, "the prince of enchantment," the 'ud has a warm, somewhat neutral timbre 
and low tessitura. Because it can easily provide drone and tremolo effects, it is 
capable in a relatively short time of establishing the saltanah effect, the tonic, and the 
overall character of the maqam. As to why the qanun solo appeared just before the 
solo vocal improvisation, some Egyptian informants provide an explanation. This 
instrument is considered especially suited for accompanying the solo voice because it 
furnishes the singer with a fixed tone-reference. Its open-string courses render all the 
notes of the maqam prominent and clear. 
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After its climactic middle phase, the dawr actually ends with a brief 
recapitulation called qaflah, a "closing pattern," which shares stylistic 
characteristics and thematic material with the opening segment. Further- 
more, after the third and final waslah of the evening, the mutrib sometimes 
sang a qasidah, a vocal genre with or without chorus refrains. The qasidah 
was typically improvised against a Wahdah, or metric accent (al-Khula'i, ca. 
1904:90). According to some informants, this added genre could also have 
been a taqtuqah, a precomposed strophic song of a lively character. 8 Such 
appendices were apparently intended to create a sort of dramatic relief and 
to bring the entire musical evening to an end. 

In Egypt today, the waslah as described here appears only rarely, yet some 
of its basic principles remain deeply rooted. These principles are modified by 
various contextual and idiomatic factors. In the customary cabaret dance 
set, which is all instrumental, there is usually a sequence of metric and 
nonmetric pieces comparable to those found in the waslah. As in the latter, 
the dance set usually culminates in an intricate dialogue between one 
instrumentalist and the rest of the ensemble. 9 In the realm of vocal music, 
songs by post- World War I singers, such as Umm Kulthum, often begin with 
a metric instrumental introduction and feature a middle passage in which 
the singer digresses into rhythmically flexible passages against the Wahdah 
metric accent. The rhythmic and textural schemes of the waslah are also 
found in certain Sufi dhikr performances. In such performances it is 
common for a nonmetric improvised qasidah to be followed by a religious 
tawshih in which the style and the solo-chorus alternations are closely 
reminiscent of the dawr. 

The aesthetic bases of the waslah are also found in the folk music of 
Upper Egypt. These bases appear in the dance music of the ensemble 
featuring the mizmar (a type of oboe), the tabl baladi (large double-sided 



8. The early twentieth-century writer Kamil al-Khula'i mentions that at the end of 
each waslah, some darij pieces were heard (ca. 1904:90). The darij is a short 
instrumental piece composed in a lively triple meter and played by the entire 
instrumental ensemble. 

9. According to dancer and researcher, Aisha Ali, in Cairo today the normal 
cabaret dance set follows a multisectional format. Typically, it starts with a taqsim 
passage of about two minutes, often on the nay. Then comes an ensemble piece in 
moderate tempo and specially composed for dancing. This piece is followed by 
taqsim on various instruments against a metric and melodic ostinato. This section is 
followed by a medley of folk tunes whose tempi and meters become gradually more 
animated. Then comes a highly intricate ~nd climactic passage in a style called 
baladi, roughly "folk" or "native," in which one instrument, typically the accordion, 
alternates with the ensemble in animated call-response passages not unsimilar to the 
hank technique of the dawr. The set ends with a short and very lively instrumental 
finale performed by the entire ensemble. Often called a waslat raqs, or a "dance 
stretch," a dance set is commonly in one maqam or in a few related maqamat. 
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drum), and sometimes the naqqarah (a small kettledrum). Typically, the 
music begins with a nonmetric taqsim passage accompanied by a drone, 
with occasional drum rolls heard toward the very beginning. 10 Then follows 
a medley of regular dance tunes whose meters become increasingly shorter 
and livelier. These tunes are played by the whole ensemble, essentially in 
unison or at the octave. Toward the very end, however, it is common to 
expect a short climactic passage in which the rayyis or leading mizmar 
player and the rest of the mizmar players alternate in an intricate dialogue, 
comparable to the hank technique of the dawr. 

To conclude, the Egyptian waslah provides an underlying order. This 
order is found in various musical styles and traditions. Through this order, 
different genres combine in a purposeful organic unit. It is the very 
continuity of the waslah which makes inappropriate the European word 
"suite." Having strong implications of sectionality and contrast, the concept 
of suite is unsuited for the flexible and teleological character of this 
Egyptian form. For that matter, the concept of "movement," which implies 
a specific and rigidly fixed component, is equally inaccurate for describing 
the various interchangeable compositions or the phases which constitute a 
waslah. The expression "compound form" appears less questionable, 
although it must be understood as a relative concept, meaningful only in a 
specific cultural context. In the case of Egypt, it is conceivable that the effect 
of the compound form was experienced not only within each waslah, but 
throughout the entire sahrah, or musical evening. 

In the Islamic Near East, the predominance of compound forms is a 
unifying musical trait. Yet, as the example of the waslah suggests, these 
forms are the vehicles through which each Near Eastern community 
expresses its own musical character. 



10. There is a strong possibility that these drum rolls are one of several earlier 
borrowings from military music. The mizmar ensemble may have incorporated 
elements from Janissary bands used in various parts of the Ottoman Empire, as well 
as from more recent military brass bands. 
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